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SHAWNEE FOLK-LORE 

BY J. SPENCER 

In the autumn of 1858 I was appointed to the Shawnee Indian 
Methodist Mission, where I remained for two years. During this time, 
Charles Bluejacket, my interpreter, a man of consistent piety and of a 
fine and well-cultivated intellect, frequently talked to me of the ancient 
customs and manners of his people, and of their former rites and cere- 
monies. Many of the folk-tales which appear in this paper were told me 
on these occasions, but a few I have gathered from other trustworthy 
sources. 

SHAWNEE TRADITION OF THEIR ORIGIN 

The Shawnee tradition of the creation and the antediluvian period, 
as told to me, agrees in all essential points with the Mosaic record. 
The first real divergence is in connection with the Flood. The tradi- 
tion gives an account of the white man's great canoe, and of the sav- 
ing of a white family, just about as the Bible has it; but, in addition, 
it states that an old Indian woman was also saved. After the Flood she 
lived in a valley, with a hill intervening between her and her white 
brother and his family, over which she could see the smoke rise from 
the white man's wigwam. When the sense of her loneliness and destitu- 
tion came over her, she began to weep very bitterly. There then ap- 
peared a heavenly messenger, and asked her why she was so sorrowful. 
She told him that the Great Spirit had left her white brother his family, 
but she was just a poor old woman alone, and that there was to be an 
end of her people. Then said the visitor, " Remember how the first man 
was made," and then he left her. From this she knew that a new cre- 
ation was meant: so she made small images of children from the earth, as 
directed, as the Great Spirit had made the first man. When, however, 
she saw that they had no life, she again wept. Again the messenger ap- 
peared, and inquired the cause of her grief. She said she had made 
children from clay, but that they were only dirt. Then said the visitor, 
" Remember how the Great Spirit did when the first man was made." 
At once she understood, and breathed into their nostrils, and they all 
became alive. This was the beginning of the red men. The Shawnees 
to this day venerate the memory of the one they call their Grandmother 
as the origin of their race. 

Told hy Chaeles Bluejacket. * 

' Charles Bluejacket was bom on the Huron River, Michigan, in 1816. He was the 
son of Jim Bluejacket, a war-chief, and grandson of Wey-zah-pih-ehr-senh-wah, the 
Bluejacket who had been stolen in his young boyhood from a Virginia family. At the 
time of capture he wore a blue jacket or blouse, hence the name of the family. He became a 
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HOW THE SHAWNEES REACHED THIS CONTINENT 

The tribe, in their joumeyings, came to a great water. This water, 
according to one tradition, they crossed on the back of a turtle; but 
according to another legend, a stranger appeared to them in a boat, and 
offered to take them across to the other shore. His boat was so small 
that all at first hesitated to enter it. Finally one stepped into it, and 
immediately the boat expanded in size. This encouraged others, and 
at each addition of a passenger the boat continued to grow larger. 
Finally, when all had entered the boat who wished to, the stranger 
brought them safely to the hither shore, and then disappeared. From 
this place they wandered in a southerly direction until they reached 
the southern part of what is now the United States ; hence their name, 
Shawnee, properly Shawano, commonly interpreted "Southerners." 

It is understood that the great water here referred to was far to the 
north. 

DIVISIONS INTO PHRATRIES 

The Shawnees have five divisions, which may be regarded as phratries, 
or perhaps as originally distinct tribes ; and the members of these divi- 
sions occupied different sides of the council-house in their public 
assemblies. They claimed that they could tell to which division any 
one belonged by his general appearance. In some sense each division 
maintained its identity. The names of these divisions are Chilahcahtha 
(Chillicothe), Kispokotha (Kispogogi), Spitatha (Mequachake), Bi- 
cowetha (Piqua), Hathawekela (meaning uncertain). They claim to be 
the Elder Brother among the Shawnees, as being the first created of the 
tribe Piqua. (" Handbook of the American Indians.") 

All of these divisions are supposed to have a legendary origin. We 
give that of the Piqua band as follows : — 

In ancient times the Shawnees had occasion to build a large fire; and 
after it had burned down, a great puffing and blowing was heard, when 
up rose a man from the ashes : hence the name Piqua, which means "a 
man coming out of the ashes." 

Told by J. B. Finley.' 

famous war-chief. Charles came with his tribe from Ohio to Kansas in 1832. At an early- 
period of his life he embraced Christianity, and erelong became prominent in church 
affairs. For many years he filled the important position of both church and government 
interpreter. In 1859 he was Ucensed to preach by the Methodist Mission Church, and not 
long after was elected head chief of his tribe. He died at Bluejacket, Oklahoma, Oct. 29, 
1897, at the age of eighty-one years. The Bluejackets were members of the Rabbit Clan. 
' The Rev. James B. Finley was a noted missionary of the Methodist Church among 
the Wyandots, to which tribe he had been sent by his church in 1821. During his long 
residence among the Indians he became conversant with other tribes, especially with the 
Shawnees. The Piqua legend he quotes in his book Life among the Indians, from an un- 
published manuscript. 
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CLANS 

Originally the Shawnees were divided into twelve clans : viz., Rabbit, 
Raccoon, Panther, Turtle, Wolf, Deer, Turkey, Snake, Bear, Wildcat, 
Eagle, and Owl. All of these clans had a mythological origin; but it 
would be tedious to give these myths, even if we knew them. We give 
one, however, taken from Huron Wyandotte Mythology, which will be 
found to be similar to all others. 

HURON LEGEND OF THE SNAKE CLAN 

An old woman and her grand-daughter lived in a lodge in the pine- 
woods. From the best hunters and greatest warriors of the tribe the 
young woman had offers of marriage. She was haughty, and would 
speak to none of her people. These women were of the Deer Clan. So 
it seems she (the young woman) was wandering about her lodge in the 
wilderness of the pine-woods. She saw in the distance a fine-looking 
young man. He approached her with insinuating addresses. She de- 
sired him much. He carried her away to his own lodge. They Uved 
there for some time. His mother lived in their lodge. 

One day she went into the woods. She left him l)dng down. She came 
back to the lodge and looked among the skins where he was l)dng. There 
was a great heap of snakes. When she looked again, there was one 
snake, — a big snake. She cried aloud and was terrified. His mother 
said to him, "Why did you do this?" (i. e. turn into a snake). 

She turned about, and fled for life towards the seacoast. When she 
reached the coast, she found a man in a canoe, who told her to jump on 
board. When she had done so, he paddled at Ughtning speed to the 
other shore. 

When the man and the young woman in the canoe had gone some 
distance, they heard the snake man coming in pursuit, calling to his 
wife, and entreating her to return. He came to the water and waded in 
a way, in his effort to follow her, always crying out to her to return. 
When the snake man went into the water in pursuit, the Black Cloud 
rolled across the sky, and Heh-noh slew him with a fiery dart. 

The man with whom she embarked conveyed her safely to the other 
shore. Upon her arrival there, she saw a man, who said, "Follow me." 
He took her to a medicine-man. Her children were called snakes ; and 
from these is descended the Snake Clan. 

An old chief explains that Indians do not believe that they really 
descended from animals, but that animals are merely regarded as 
emblems of their clans. These animals are not regarded in any sense as 
sacred, and were never worshipped by the Shawnees. 

Told by W. C. Connelly.' 

' William E. Connelly, author of Wyandot Folk-Lore and other works of value, is 
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JOURNEY OF THE SOUL 

When a member of the tribe died and was buried, it was the ancient 
custom to keep a fire burning for three nights at the head of the grave of 
one just dead. A small opening was made from the mouth of the dead to 
the surface by inserting a long rod through the newly filled grave, then 
withdrawing it. Provisions were also kept at the head of the grave for 
three nights. They explained this custom by saying that it took three 
days and nights for the spirit to reach the spirit land. 

Told by Charles Bluejacket. 

FEASTING THE DEAD 

It was a custom to feast the dead to keep off sickness. It was beheved 
that if the dead were neglected, they would become angry and return to 
earth and afflict their friends with various forms of disease in revenge 
for the neglect. So strong was the beUef in this superstition, that even 
Christian Indians would sometimes practise it secretly, of course, in 
times of much sickness. The writer learned that in one instance an offi- 
cial member of his church, because of much sickness in his family, placed 
food for the dead under a bed in his home, to placate his angry dead 
relations, whom, according to their ancient belief, he had neglected. 

Told by Charles Bluejacket. 

THE GREEN-CORN FESTIVAL 

No one was allowed to use any com, even from his own field, until the 
proper authority was given. When the corn was sufficiently advanced 
for use, the one who had the authority fixed the date for the corn feast 
and dance. On this occasion great quantities of roasting-ears were 
prepared, and all ate as freely as they desired. After this feast, all could 
have what they wished from the field. This was probably the most 
highly esteemed peace festival. Very properly it might be called " the 
feast of first-fruits." Another feast was held, but probably not so uni- 
versally, in the fall, — a feast of in-gathering; and another in the spring 
at planting-time, to secure the favor of the Great Spirit, that they might 
have a bountiful crop. These were all religious festivals, and were 
accompanied by chants and dancing. 

Told by Charles Bluejacket. 

A RELIGIOUS CUSTOM 

Once a year, at stated periods, the women carried wood and made a 
big fire. At midnight the chief brought out a mysterious bundle and 
took from it some great long feathers. The men dressed themselves in 

still a comparatively young man, with a bright literary future. He is a member of the 
Wyandot tribe by adoption. His home is in Topeka, Kansas. 
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these (putting them in their hair was the usual custom) and sang. If, 
while they were singing, they could hear the Mother Spirit sing, that 
was a sign that the worid was not coming to an end that year. 

Told by Nancy Choxjteatt. ' 

HOW THE WILDCAT GOT ITS SPOTS 

A long time ago a Wildcat pursued a Rabbit, and was about to catch 
him, when the Rabbit ran into a hollow tree. The Wildcat took a posi- 
tion in front of the entrance, and told the Rabbit that he would remain 
there until the Rabbit, from hunger, would be compelled to come out; 
that he need not think of escape. After a time the Rabbit said he would 
come out and let the Wildcat make a meal of him on one condition, and 
that was that the Wildcat should make a fire in front of the tree, saying, 
that, as soon as a bed of coals sufficient to roast him had been prepared, 
he would come out and be roasted; that he did not want to be eaten raw. 

The Wildcat built the fire as directed ; and when the sticks were burned 
to coals, he settled himself on his haunches and notified the Rabbit that 
all was ready, whereat the Rabbit gave a spring, striking all his feet 
into the coals, knocking them into the face and over the breast of the 
Wildcat, and then escaping. This burned the hair in spots in the cat's 
breast ; and when it grew out again, it was white. This is why the wildcat 
has white spots on its breast. 

This story was told by a member of the Rabbit Clan as a good joke on 
the Wildcat Clan. 

Told by Charles Bluejacket. 

WHY THE DEER HAS A SHORT TAIL 

Once there was a brother and sister who lived alone in their lodge. 
The brother said one morning, " I want to hunt, for we must have some 
meat." He put some water in a shell in a comer of the lodge, and told 
his sister not to drink it, for, if he were killed while out hunting, the 
water would turn red, and thus give her warning. Then, telling her not 
to parch the little ears of com, he went off into the forest. 

After her brother had gone away, she began to think, "What is the 
mystery about this com, that I should not pop it ? But I am going to 
see." So after a while she got down the little ears of com, and shelled 
the kemels off the cob, and began to pop the com. It popped, and the 
little grains became large and white, and smelled good. She popped and 
popped ; and the Uttle lodge became fuller and fuller of the white com, 
until finally, when it was all popped, she was crowded back against the 
wall. Then she heard the deer coming, for they smelled the com. They 

' Nancy Chouteau was bom in Wapakoneta, Auglaize County, Ohio, in 1831. Her 
father, John Frances, was an hereditary chief. She is still in excellent health, and resides 
with a daughter in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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crowded up to the door and began to eat. More deer came, little and big; 
and they ate and ate, and finally they had eaten all the com. Then they 
looked around to see if there was anything else they could eat. She had 
hidden under a skin in a comer; but they saw the skin move, and they 
told her to come out, and then they put her on the antlers of the big deer. 
Then they all went off together, the big deer first, they following. 

When the brother came back, he saw what his sister had done, and he 
called up everything; and two big black snakes came to help him find his 
sister. He said, "Put your teeth together, and help me find my sister." 
They did so, and carried him fast to find his sister. They were the evil 
spirits. They knew the way the deer went, and followed all day and all 
night, and the next day they saw the deer. When the deer saw the pur- 
suit, they all gave up and stuck their heads in the ground, and the brother 
overtook them and got his sister. He then kicked the tails off of the deer 
and made them short. This was the punishment they received. 

Because his sister had disobeyed him, he painted her legs red; and 
she tumed into a duck and went and swam in the creek. He himself 
tumed into a wolf and went off hunting. They never tumed back into 

people again. 

Told by Mrs. J. A. Stinson.^ 

THE SERPENT TRADITION 

Our old men (meaning the elders and wise men in the far remote past) 
used to tell our people that a great serpent would come from the seas and 
destroy our people. When the first European vessel came in sight, the 
Indians saw the pennant, with its forked end darting and moving like 
the forked tongue of the serpent. "There," said they, "is the serpent 
our old men have been teUing us about!" 

When the old men first tasted rum, tears ran down their cheeks. 
"This," they said, "is what will destroy our young men." 

Told by Charles Bluejacket. 

LEGEND OF GREED 

The white man asked us for a small piece of land, — a piece that a 
string cut from a buffalo-hide would reach around. We told him, "Cer- 
tainly, we will gladly make you so small a grant as that!" whereat the 
white man began to cut a very small strip from the edge of the hide, 
cutting around it. This he kept on doing, going round and round, until 
the hide was all converted into a very long string that surrounded a large 

piece of land. 

Told by Charles Bluejacket. 

* Mrs. Julia A. Stinson is a greatly respected member of the Shawnee tribe, a member 
of one of the head families of her people. 
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WITCHCRAFT 

The belief in witchcraft was universal among the Indians. If a person 
became sick of some disease out of the ordinary, or if the disease did not 
yield to the treatment of the medicine-man, the conclusion was fre- 
quently arrived at that the patient was bewitched; and the supposed 
witch must be put to death, else the sick person would not recover, 

A case that occurred many years ago among the Shawnees will illus- 
trate this. A man was sick with what was supposed to be consumption; 
and the famous prophet, brother of Tecumseh, was called to treat the 
patient. He soon pronounced it a case of witchcraft, and so reported 
to the council of chiefs and head men, who, on the evidence of this magi- 
cian, found the wife of the sick man guilty of witchcraft, and condemned 
her to death. It was with great difficulty that her friends, after offering 
to die in her place even, were able to save the woman's life. These 
medicine-men and witch doctors exercised in the long ago great in- 
fluence among their people, who held them in great respect and awe. In 
fact, they exerted more influence than any other class, not excepting the 

chiefs and other head men. 

Told by Henry Harvey.' 

LEGENDARY ORIGIN OF THE KICKAPOOS 

In the early days ten Shawnees went on a bear-hunt, and were gone 
many days. When the hunt was finished, they made, as was their custom, 
a bear's-foot feast. With the Indian the bear's feet, and especially the 
fore-feet, are a great delicacy. When Indians went on a hunt, the feet of 
the bears killed were carefully saved for the feast at the termination of 
the hunt. On the occasion of which I am telling, the feet, as was the 
custom, were put in a kettle and hung over the fire to cook. It took 
quite a time for them to cook, as it does hogs' feet. While they were 
cooking, the hunters lay down to sleep, — three on one side of the fire, 
and seven on the other. Some time in the night one of the seven men 
awoke and examined the feet to see if they were cooked enough to eat, 
but, finding they were not, lay down again and went to sleep. After 
some time one of the three awoke and examined the feet to see if they 
were sufiiciently done ; and he found that they were. He roused his two 
companions, and they ate all they wanted, and again lay down and went 
to sleep. Not long after that, one of the seven examined the feet; and 
when he found them ready to be eaten, he woke his friends, and then the 
three on the opposite side of the fire, and told them to get up and they 
would have their feast. The three told them they had had what they 
wanted, and that the seven could have what was left. So they began to 
eat, but soon discovered that their companions had eaten the fore-feet, 

' History of the Shavmees,p.i6g. Henry Harvey is a Quaker missionary to the Shawnees. 
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and had left only the small hind-feet for them. This made the seven so 
angry that they drove the others from camp, forbidding them ever to 
return to the Shawnee tribe. So they went off for themselves, and from 

them originated the Kickapoo tribe. 

Told by Lenexa.' 

SONGS MUX) MUSIC 

The Indian songs, for the most part, are improvised for the occasion. 
Funeral songs consist of recitations of the virtues and good acts of the 
deceased. War songs consist of a recount of great feats done in battle. 
It is claimed by some that there are religious songs of a much higher 
order, that have been so closely guarded that no white man has ever 
come in possession of any of them; but of this there is no certainty. 

Their music consists usually of a low guttural chant, accompanied 
by a rude drum. 

Slater, Mo. 

■ Lenexa was the second wife of Head-Chief Blackhoof, and one of the prominent 
women of her tribe, and a prominent member also of the Methodist Mission Church. 



